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DUTCH SLAVERY—SURINAM. 
(From the Parliamentary Papers.) 


None of the information presented to us in the slave-trade papers 
recently laid before parliament do we read with so much pain as that 
which relates to the Dutch scat of Surinam. Both for the people 
and the sovereign of the Netherlands we feel an unfeigned respect, 
and we should rejoice to be able to speak of the state of things in 
Dutch Guiana in a manner that should be gratifying to both. We 
cannot do this, however, so long as slavery, that essential and un- 
changeable outrage upon all that is just and benevolent, is upheld 
in that colony; and painful as the duty is, we yet feel it a duty to 
bring forth to the view of the world, as far as lies in our power, the 
facts which from time to time transpire, and the opinions of known 
and responsible functionaries respecting it. With this view we 
shall devote a part of our present number to some extracts from the 
despatches of Mr. Schenley, British Commissioner in the Mixed 
Court at Surinam, to his government. 

After referring to the vigour with which the British government 
had interposed with respect to Cuba and Brazil, Mr. Schenley 
says— 

%e Great Britain has, in my opinion, just as strong incentives for 
interfering in behalf of the slaves of Surinam. The august monarch 
who reigns over this territory owes the acquisition mainly to the 
valour and generosity of the British nation; and the return that has 
been made for so valuable a cession is, violation for twenty years of 
the sanctity of treaties; shameless and systematic deception by 
public officers ; and the commission of acts of cruelty towards the 
wretched negroes, unexampled in modern times. Your lordship’s 
official records will prove the first part of my accusation, and the 
almost ceaseless voice of wailing, (for the most part too, in good Eng- 
lish,) occasioned by the infliction of private flogging, against which 
there does not exist any law, furnishes terrible proof of the truth 
of the latter. 

‘* The criminal jurisprudence of Surinam is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion, and many of its enactments ought to be abrogated. So recently 
as the year 1833, it sanctioned the burning at the stake of three 
negroes, who were accused, upon slender evidence, of the crime of 
arson. 

**It is, I conceive, impossible that the British nation, when agree- 
ing to the restitution of this colony, could have contemplated the 

erpetration of such cruelties. Deep and heartfelt would be the 

lessing showered upon your lordship, if, through your means, a 
voice be raised for their suppression.” 

One of the earliest despatches in the series now given to the public 
encloses the following note, addressed by Mr. Schenley to the go- 
vernor of the colony. . 


MR. SCHENLEY TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 


** Paramaribo, Nov. 29, 1842. 

‘¢ Srr,—I am compelled to intrude upon your Excellency a com- 
plaint on a subject, which, considering the nature of my official 
duties, in this colony, I could have much wished to be able to re- 
frain from. ee ee tiene 

‘* This morning, about nine o’clock, my family, especially my wife, 
whose nervous system is easily affected, was thrown into deep afflic- 
tion by the unceasing sound of the lash, and the most frightful 
shrieks of an unfortunate female, upon whose naked person a most 
cruel punishment was Tt. he yard in which this barbarity 
was perpetrated is immediately behind my house, and we were driven 
from our breakfast table by the shocking spectacle. 

‘<Tf, sir, these proceedings are contrary to law, I respectfully claim 
your Excellency’s authority to prevent a recurrence of them ; and if 
not, and that the system of slavery admits a master to inflict in this 
manner, some hundreds of lashes, as the period occupied was upwards 
of a quarter of an hour, then, sir, I venture to crave the kindly in- 
terference of your Excellency’s high station, to relieve us from the 
-almost constant distress which these punishments occasion us, and 
which I have found it no longer possible to endure, without making 
some effort to suppress. 





**T have, &c. 


(Signed) “‘Epw. W. H. Scuenter. 
“¢ His Excellency the Governor-General, 
&e. &e. 


&e. 

**P.S. I have been informed that the person in whose yard the 
above punishment took place, is Sissy Heysveldt, a mulatto woman, 
(the mother of a Miss Lammers, ) and that the individual punished, 
is of the same cast. The fact is easily verified, as there were several 
women present on the occrsion. e victim was tied with ropes, 
and the flogging inflicted by a negro man. 

(Signed) Ss We Se 


In conveying this note to Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Schenley says,— 
‘* On the receipt of my letter, the case was ‘placed in the hands 








of the Procuror-General, who summoned the parties before him, and 
made a report to the Governor; for, on the 5th instant, the Colonial 
Secretary waited upon me, by orders of his Excellency, to read to 
me the report.of the chief police officer, wherein it is stated, that, 
having examined the mulatto ‘ Agnes,’ belonging to Miss Lammers, 
he did not find that the flesh had been cut ! 

** T took occasion to observe to the Secretary, that I trusted the 
investigation sufficiently proved my complaint had not been made 
upon frivolous or insufficient grounds ; and that I had been informed, 
that a gentleman of the colony residing next door to me, in speaking 
of the above punishment, had expressed his horror at its severity, 
declaring that, from the duration and intervals, he supposed there 
must have been three persons flogged. The Secretary replied, that 
it appeared by the examination, that one of these intervals was oc- 
ceasioned by the girl’s hands getting loose, when it became requisite 
to tie her again, as in defending her person from the lash, they 
might have been injured, so as to unfit her for work; and that the 
renewed flogging upon the other intervals was, because the girl 
seemed stubborn, and would not say ‘ Tankee, Missee,’ which, L 
am told, is a mode of showing contrition and asking pardon, that is 
exacted from them after every lash, and before they are finally un- 
tied. Nothing retributive was required from the owner of the slave, 
because, as the Secretary further informed me, the practice of thus 
privately flogging, although not sanctioned by any law, still there 
was no fa to prevent it; but he added, that the Governor held 
these cruelties in such horror, that he was resolved to adopt measures 
for putting a stop to them.” 


We shall now present to the reader a series of extracts from the 
despatches of Mr. Schenley, arranged according to their respective 
dates ; and we beg him, whoever he may be, to ask himself what 
the state of acommunity must be of which such details as those here 
given are a sample. 


MR. SCHENLEY TO THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


“ Surinam, February 10, 1843. 

‘* My Lorp,—The cruelties practised towards slaves, I believe, 
since the establishment of the colony, and which have given to 
Surinam such a frightful notoriety, though now abated, are not 
entirely exploded ; for I regret to say that it has reached my know- 
ledge that very recently, upon the estate of Boelen, near Fort 
Amsterdam (the place where the emancipated negroes are detained), 
the manager of the estate, a native of Holland, caused a young 
female, for a very trifling fault, to be whipped to death! dismi 
from his situation being the only punishment which, I have been 
able to learn, has been inflicted upon him for this barbarity.” 


“ Surinam, March 17, 1843. 

‘My Lorp,—Between four and five o’clock, r.m., on the 7th 
current, three negroes passed my house, writhing under the torture 
of a recently inflicted flogging. The blood streamed from their 
lacerated persons so as literally to leave traces of their path upon 
the gravel of the road! 

‘* This shocking spectacle at noon-day, though by no means un- 
common, induced me to make particular inquiries respecting the 
wretched sufferers, when I was informed, by credible authority, 
that they belonged to the class of ‘ Hmancipated Negroes ;’ and 
the direction in which they were proceeding, being that of the 
locality where these unfortunate beings are penned, would tend to 
justify that information.” 

* Surinam, August 14, 1843. 

‘¢ My Lorp,—I have heretofore purposely refrained from intrud- 
ing upon your lordship details of the disgusting state of society here, 
and the cruelties that are. practised towards the slaves; but if the 
impression in my mind be a correct one, namely, ‘that the Dutch 
government have no right to permit such barbarities to be practised 
upon persons ceded to them in the manner that the population of 
this colony was, and who for many years were the happy and pro- 
sperous subjects of Great Britain ;’ then it may be desirable that 
her Majesty’s government should possess fuller information upon 
these points. But until Iam honoured by instructions from your 
lordship to that effect, I shall confine myself to stating a few in- 
stances, that may serve to convey some notion of the morals of 
society here, and of what the negroes have to endure from their 
relentless owners. 

‘‘ The first circumstance I shall attempt to describe is one that 
took place between two and three years ago; but it is the only one 
having reference to so remote a date that I shall trouble your lord- 
ship with, and I select it because I will not spare the misdeeds of 
the government, any more than those of individuals ; and this case, 
in my opinion, involves a very serious accusation against the autho- 
sities who were cognizant of it at the time, as well as those who 
have allowed the individual who is the chief actor in it to continue 
in his present situation. 
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*¢ There is a mulatto son here named Gelderline, who, though 


ence a slave, has filled the office of Superingendantot the govern- 


it free Ja for some years. It is under this man’s charge 
Hage laced the ne suaeaalaed from the Snow, and like- 


wise those who were delivered up to the Governor of Surinam by 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, in La Légére, as well, indeed, as all the 

ns of the above denomination who are kept in the city of 
ananesibo. 

‘¢Gelderline had under his charge a woman named Stanky, or 
Anky, whose daughter Grasina (I give the negro pronunciation, as 
I cannot get access to documents) had some quarrel with one of the 
negro drivers. This driver, according to custom, brought Grasina 
before Gelderline, who, without listening to her story, abused her 
as an impertinent woman, and desired the driver to take her before 
the Procuror-General (acting), Mr. Fiers Smeding, now President 
of the Court. On their arrival at the residence of this functionary, 
the only protector of the slaves, Gelderline and the negro driver 
were admitted to give their version of the story; but the per 
woman had no opportunity given to her of justifying herself, or 
stating a syllable in mitigation of the cruel fate that awaited her; 
the sentence which the Procuror-General pronounced upon the 
statement of these two men, being the horrible punishment of the 
Spanish buck! She was taken back to the place where the people 
are kept, and there, by the orders and in the presence of Gelder- 
line, the same driver, her accuser, inflicted this terrible description 
of flogging. After sustaining the torture for a considerable time, 
it became epparent even to the negro driver that the woman was 
dying, and he remonstrated with Gelderline against continuing the 
flogging. This man stated that it was only fear that caused her to 
writhe and clench her teeth (the poor sufferer being actually in the 
convulsions of death), but not until the negro driver, the original 
cause of Grasina’s flogging, had actually refused to strike another 
blow, did Gelderline permit the woman to be carried to her hut. 
From that moment she never spoke ; her mother took some steps 
which caused it to become known to the Governor-General, and the 
woman was next morning carried to the Military Hospital, where, 
either just previous to her arrival or immediately after it, she was 
pronounced to be dead. The bereaved mother was immediately 
removed from the scene of her daughter’s murder, and Gelderline 
continues to exercise the functions of Superintendent of ‘Govern- 
ment Free Labourers.’ 

‘¢ The British Commissioner omitted to report this important case 
to her Majesty’s Government. 

‘* The period since the other circumstances have occurred em- 
braces about six weeks from this date; and the next case I shall 
describe is one of rape, committed upon a coloured child of very 
tender age by a man of sixty years of age, named , a Mem- 
ber of the Medical College. 

‘¢This child, together with its mother, were the slaves of an 
Englishman named Welbore Ellis, who died last year, and they then 
became the property of a surviving infant son, by one of the 
coloured women of the country. Immediately on the perpetration 
of this rape becoming public, the wife of ——-— purchased the 
mother and daughter at an enormous price, from the executors of 
Welbore Ellis, and thus getting them into her power, as her own 
slaves, materially diminished the chance of a successful prosecution 
being carried on against her husband. The affair, however, became 
known to the Governor, and he ordered that the Procuror-General 
should institute proceedings against before the Court ; and 
when, on the 28th ultimo, I was admitted to an audience with his 
Excellency, he told me, with great apparent indignation, that the 
Court, having examined several witnesses, had declared there were 
no grounds in the evidence pronounced for pursuing for 
rape 

“* During these proceedings, reports reached me of the shameless 
termination that the case was likely to have; and considering that 
the sufferers had belonged to a respectable British subject, I felt no 
hesitation in trying to procure justice, perhaps liberty for them. 
Unfortunately, however, my first effort proved how ineffectual 
would be the attempt ; for the evidence of a slave is not admitted 
against the owner, and the enclosed correspondence from an eminent 
lawyer shows that, even had I given freedom to the child and her 
mother, they would not then have been in the condition to prosecute 
for a done to them whilst slaves. 

“The next is a case of cruelty and depravity, practised towards 
the negroes of an estate called Soribo, in the Commewijne River, 
by the manager Van Thol. The estate is under the administration 

one Freudenberg, a member of the Colonial Raad, or chief 
council of the colony. 

‘*Some intelligence reached Governor Elias, that Van Thol was 
exercising cruelties towards the negroes of Soribo, and his Excel- 
lency was about to despatch the Procuror-General and a commission 
to investigate the report, when the district officers, at the head of 
whom is Freudenberg, solicited and obtained permission to examine 
into the matter. By this course the estate escapes considerable 
expenses, and the district officers avoid all chance of their mal- 
practices or omissions becoming public. 

“% Teport oe retamed to fe anemnes to as — that the 
negroes een refractory, and the ing inflicted necessary ; 
but that Van Thol had been idl lg et it was established 
that he had mized human excrement with the spirits which he 
served out to the negroes, wamng evening, before and after 
+ r 1 Ho wes 











cir labours; a fact, too, which this fiend aggravated, ! 
by commmunonting the fact himself to the poor.creatures. He was 
accused of having had recourse to a horrible species of torture, 





which is practised by some of the slave owners, namely, to cause a 
negro to be heavily ironed, and then kept working near the furnace 
of the steam-engine, whereby his irons become so heated, and his 
consequent sufferings so great, that it is said language cannot convey 
an idea of the torments thus occasioned. Van Thol met this accu- 
sation by declaring that he could produce the written order from 
Freudenberg to inflict this punishment upon one of the negroes ; 
but when, the next day, he was called upon to do so, he denied the 
existence of any such document ; and for thus screening his prin- 
cipal, received from him in a few days another and better manage- 
ment. The Governor applied to the Court respecting the mixture 
of human excrement with the spirits served out to the negroes, and 
was informed that there did not exist any law to punish such an 
offence. 

‘‘ The next act of cruelty and injustice is that of a merchant named 
Degenhard towards his cook, an elderly and well-behaved man of 
colour, whom he accused of allowing the soup to burn. The cook 
in his defence tried to show that the blame ought to fall upon the 
mistress of Degenhard. Any insinuation from a negro towards 
this class of persons is sure to cause resentment of the worst kind; 
consequently, Degenhard seizing a hand-whip made of brass wire, 
and, as I am told, of most formidable dimensions, inflicted with this 
a punishment upon the cook that fractured his skull in two places, 
and completely severed one of his ears from his head. Governor 
Elias caused Degenhard to be prosecuted before the Court, when 
that tribunal pronounced a sentence stating that he had a right to 
inflict the punishment upon his own slave, and that nothing had 
been adduced showing the least necessity for the interference of the 
authorities in the matter; thereby sanctioning the mutilation of 
slaves by their owners. 

‘*T shall only trouble your lordship with one more case, and it is 
remarkable, inasmuch as it provey like the former one, that the 
highest as well as the lowest of the whites are imbued with the 
same spirit of cruelty towards the negro. 

‘¢ A member of the Colonial Council, named Roperhoff, seventy 
years of age, who possesses an estate with five or six hundred ne- 

roes, caused to be inflicted upon a negro who is upwards of one 
aero years old, the horrible punishment of the Spanish buck. 

‘* The negro is not ee to survive, and Governor Elias is 
determined to put the law in force towards this man ; but, as his 
Excellency said to me, ‘‘ with a court of justice so constituted as 
this is, little can be hoped for in the way of justice to the poor 
negroes.” 

‘¢ As regards other crimes, during the period (about six weeks). 
that the above atrocities were committing towards the negroes, there 
have been discovered, flagrante delicto, five soldiers of the garri- 
son, one lawyer's clerk, two shop assistants, one lieutenant in the 
Dutch navy, and one cabin boy, guilty of unnatural crimes; but I 
do not believe that any public example is to be made of these per- 
sons.” 

*¢ Surinam, October 10, 1843. 

‘¢My Lorpv,—On the 23rd ultimo, a negro came to my house 
and requested permission to exhibit the shocking condition of bodily 
suffering to which his master’s ye cruelties had reduced him, 
likewise to pray for an asylum and relief. 

‘* The nature of my appointment and duties rendering it necessa 
to observe great circumspection in regard to any interference wit 
the administration of the laws of the colony, I forbid my servants 
to admit any negroes, excepting those emancipated from the slave 
vessel Snow, or British subjects, Barbadoes ne 3 consequently 
this poor creature was turned from my door, without my knowledge, 
but he was recommended to address himself either to the Governor 
or the Procuror- General. 

‘* On the following Monday a statement was made to me, that, on 
the Sunday morning, a negro had been found by the police dying 
in one of the ditches which intersect the streets of this city; that 
he was carried to the house of the Procuror-General, where, in a 
few minutes, he expired; and, moreover, that he was the same in- 
dividual who had applied in vain for relief at my residence the day 

revious. 

‘*T instituted an inquiry into the circumstances, and considered it 
my duty to address the Governor upon the subject, explaining in 
how far I had any knowledge or concern in this shocking occur- 
rence, and offering at the same time the evidence of my servants 
before the Criminal Court, should it be ired. 

‘These persons being highly respectable in their class, and one 
of them a native of the country, there is no doubt upon my mind of 


the correctness of the account they give, both of the negro’s bodily 
condition, and of the statements he made to them, viz., he bore 
evident marks of having been burnt or branded = of his 
body, which might not interfere with his working, though calculated 


to cause excruciating pain, for instance, on both sides of his neck ;. 
and, as the melancholy sequel corroborates, ‘ that he told them he. 
had long laboured under severe internal disease, which, rendering 
him unable to work, was declared to be laziness, and for which 
cause he was thus inhumanly treated by his owner.’” 


** Surinam, October 30, 1843. 

‘* My Lorp,—One of the barbarities that are of frequent occur- 
rence in this ill-fated colony, referred to in my despatch of Septem- 
ber 8, 1843, took place a few weeks since in the Commewijne, 
when a patrol, headed by a person of the name of Bonn, was 
ordered out for the purpose of capturing or killing, as it might be, 
a camp of runaway negroes. The nature of these excursions, or, 
to subserve myself of the shocking levity here, ‘ Surinam battues,’ 
have been already described. I shall only, therefore, say that, 
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upon the recent occasion, casualties have been reported to me as— 
“* Killed, six ; 
** Captured, nine ; 
** Fled wounded, two; 


whilst a considerable number scatheless. 


‘* The law does not award the punishment of death to a slave who | Prod 


shall abscond from his owner, so that these poor wretches are thus 
indiscriminately shot at, simply because, when summoned to stand, 
and return to the certain infliction of the Spanish buck and slavery, 
they make an effort to escape.” 


To say that we read these statements without the deepest affliction 
and disgust, would be to confess ourselves either more or less than 
men. A state of things like this obviously constitutes a just occa- 
sion, and a loud call, for the interposition, both of the government of 
the Netherlands, and its people. We are happy to find that, in one 
instance, the governor of the colony has practically shown his dis- 
pleasure towards some distinguished delinquents, and that he has 
also contemplated a salutary plan for the protection of the slaves, 
concerning which Mr. Schenley thus writes :— 


‘Surinam, Sept. 15, 1843. 

‘¢ My Lord,—I beg leave to acquaint your lordship that Governor 
Elias has dismissed from the Colonial ‘‘ Raad,” or chief council of 
the government, the two principal delinquents, Roperhoff and Freu- 
denberg, whose atrocities towards the unfortunate slaves I had the 
honour to communicate in my despatch of the 14th August, 1843. 

‘* The effects of this measure are likely to prove very serious to 
these individuals, inasmuch as the non-resident proprietors who, 
from the ostensibility of their appointments, conferred upon them 
the lucrative employment of administering their ee rties, will now, 
in all probability, withdraw their confidence, and place their affairs 
in other hands. 

‘* I am informed that Governor Elias contemplates the establish- 
ing of salaried magistrates in each district throughout the colony, 
whose sole duty shall be to superintend the treatment and condition 
of the slaves. 

‘‘This measure has, I am told, been met with the most violent 
opposition,as one causingadditional expense upon the already crippled 
finances of the colony; but I suspect the true motive for opposing 
it is the restraint which it will impose upon the conduct towards the 
slaves of the administrators and managers, whose habitual injustice 
and cruelties render them deaf to any proposition that is likely to 
prepare the negroes for another condition than the abject one they 
now suffer under. If, however, something be not speedily done to 
eradicate or soften the hatred that persecution has engendered in the 
bosoms of the blacks, I fear the white population will, at no very 
distant period, receive a lesson that they are totally unprepared for.” 


Much more, however, than the measure contemplated by Gover- 
nor Elias is demanded. An end should be put to slavery. Justice, 
benevolence, wisdom, all dictate this; and every one of them de- 
precates delay. 





MAURITIUS—ITS CAPABILITIES. 


From the Mauritius Watchman we have inserted in former num- 
bers some instructive articles on the management and probable 
issue of the immigration system in progress there. In the same 
pre we find another article which we think of ‘sufficient value to 
ay before our readers, on the capabilities of that island for the pro- 
duction of sugar. These have been loudly vaunted; and upon the 
assumption of their being very large the demand for multitudinous 
immigration has been founded. In relation to this matter, the fol- 
lowing statement of our contemporary will be found deserving of 
consideration :—~ 


‘‘Tn this review of the land, we may put out of the question altogether 
the district of Port Louis, as non-productive of sugar, and enter upon 
that of Pamplemousses. Passing through this district by way of Bois 
Rouge to Mapou, where, we ask, is the reclaimable land for the produc- 
tion of sugar? So far from there being any, it is clear that this part of 
the district has become much less productive than formerly, from the 
destruction of the timber, and long use; the former cause producing 
drought,—the latter, the natural consequence of a number of consecutive 
crops of such an exhausting vegetable as the sugar-cane is to the soil. 
Returning through this district by the other side of the Mapou road, is 
not the same thing manifest until we arrive at the Nouvelle Découverte. 
There, perhaps, a few tons of sugar may be produced; but nothing at all 
adequate to compensate for the diminution arising from the causes we 
have mentioned, as much of the land at present under cane in this dis- 
trict, especially about the Calebasse River and Long Mountain, and in- 
deed elsewhere, must soon be abandoned. 

‘‘Let us now examine the rich district of Riviére du Rempart, and 
where is the reclaimable land to be found? Every inch is under cane, 
and much of it greatly deteriorated by long use, and drought in some 
measure arising from the destruction of the timber. Not a Verger now 
remains to offer a cooling shade or a refreshing fruit to the families; all 
is under sugar-cultivation, and in a few years will be a barren waste. No 
increase of sugar can therefore be looked for from this quarter. 

‘‘ We now enter upon Flacq. Its plains, early cultivated, and now 
wrought out; and its heights, little productive, and likely to be less so, 
as the Victoria estate, under the most favourable circumstances, with no 
want of capital or hands, demonstrates. In Flacq, then, there can be no 
increase expected. 

‘* Let us now cross the Cammizar Mountain to Grand Port, and here 
there is still much unreclaimed or waste land that may still be made pro- 
ductive. But the old estates in the neighbourhood of Mahebourg are 
nearly wro' out ; though, upon the whole, we believe that in this dis- 
trict a ble quantity of sugar may be produced, perhaps two or 








three millions, but nothing to justify the exaggerated calculdtions of 
Commissionaires, or others who have an interest in keeping up their ex- 
orbitant valuations of estate ot 

‘In the Savanne also, along the re‘du Poste, there may be a little 

increase ; but it is a poor and cold district, and towards the heights un- 
uctive in the extreme. 
‘*We then cross the Montagne de la Baie da Cap, and enter upon 
Riviére Noire, on which it is not to waste a word. But what 
shall we say of Plaines Wilhems and Moka? No increase of sugar there 
can be looked for; and most fortunate will they be to produce as they 
have done hitherto. It follows, that, of the eight sugar districts, a dimi- 
nution may be yearly anticipated in two of the best under the most 
favourable circumstances—in Pamplemousses and Rivitre du Rempart ; 
a little increase in two others—Grand Port and Savanne ; four will re- 
main much as they were when well cultivated in 1836 to 1839.) Taking 
the whole island, there is no solid ground to look for a larger annual crop 
than seventy millions. 

‘* Now to produce eighty millions of sugar, at 300 men to the million, 
including the domestics of the habitants, would require 24,000 men, 
about the number actually arrived, in addition to those we had pre- 
viously, since the removal of the interdict. But it is confessed that, at 
the end of the year, we shall have 30,000, with at least 10,000 more 
available, leaving 16,000 for other purposes than the cultivation of sugar. 

‘*« But,’ says the Cernéen, ‘ hands are required to produce 120 millions 

of sugar.’ The island, we reply, can produce no such quantity, The 
largest crop ever produced, under the most favourable circumstances, did 
not reach eighty millions, and we believe the soil fit for the growth of the 
sugar-cane cannot produce more. The average may be between sixty and 
eighty millions, according to the seasons, and will seldom reach seventy 
millions. Where is the soil to be found for 120 millions of sugar? We 
have inhabited this colony for many years, and traversed it east, and 
west, north and south, not omitting its forests. We have some knowledge 
of agriculture. The moral improvement and physical condition of the 
inhabitants, closely connected as it is with the capabilities of the soil, has 
been our constant study; and we do not travel from Dan to Beersheba to 
find all barren. We therefore pray the Cernéen to accompany us in a 
peregrination round the island, and point out to us the land fit to produce 
120 millions of sugar; or allow us to point out to him where seventy 
millions may be profitably raised. 
_ “The above perambulation through the cane-field of evidence has con- 
firmed us in what we have long been in the habit of thinking, that the 
parent-curse of this island has been that monstrous exaggeration of the 
value of estates and property generally, which it is the special mission of 
the Cernéen at this crisis to keep up. This has created the prevalent and 
absurd notion that a sugar-plantation at Mauritius is a mine of gold; and 
hence those habits of speculation and bad economy which have plunged 
so many planters’ families into a gulf of ruin; until, at length, things 
have come to that pass, that sober-minded men begin to look around 
them for a new race of sugar-planters,—a race of honest farmers, who, 
cutting up their four-wheeled carriages into fagots of fuel, if need be, 
shall be content to live in the plain and hardy way which becomes those 
who have yet their fortunes to make. Such men might live in plenty, if 
not in enervating affluence, upon the no longer virgin soil of Mauritius ; 
and when this change takes place, comfort will again visit our plantations 
and mansions. Until then, domestic misery, the distraction of being 
perpetually dunned, and bankruptcy staring them in the face like a madge 
owlet, must remain the lot of a great majority of our once thriving pro- 
prietors.”’ 





RUSSIAN SERFAGE. 
(Translated from ‘ Russia in 1839,’’ by the Marquis of Custine.) 


I nave heard many singular things concerning what is called the 
Slavery of the Russian peasants. 

It is difficult to form a correct idea of the condition of this class 
of persons, who possess no political rights, and nevertheless consti- 
tute the nation itself. Deprived of everything by law, they are not 
so much morally as socially degraded. They exhibit courage, some- 
times bravery ; but that which prevails in their character and their 
whole conduct is artifice. Noone has a right to blame them for 
this too natural consequence of their condition. Always on their 
guard against their masters, whose shameless bad faith they are in- 
cessantly experiencing, they compensate by knavery the want of 
justice in the lords towards their serfs. 

The relations of a peasant towards the rs of the soil on 
the one hand, and towards the state—that is, the Emperor, who 
represents the state—on the other, would be an object of study 
worthy of a long residence in the interior of Russia. 

In many parts of the empire the peasants think that they belong 
to the land—a condition of existence which seems natural to them, 
since they find it difficult to understand how men can be the property 
of aman. In many other parts the peasants think that the land 
belongs to them. e are the most happy, if not the most sub- 
missive, of the slaves. 

There are some who, when they are put up to sale, send to a dis- 
tance to entreat a master reported to be kind to purchase them, their 
lands, their children, and their cattle; and if this seigneur, known 
among them for his kindness—I do not say for his justice ; for the 
sentiment of justice is unknown in Russia, even among men stripped 
of all power—has no money, they give it him, in order to render 
it certain that they shall belong to no one else. Then the 

ood-natured seigneur, in order to content his new peasants, buys 
with their own money, and accepts them as his serfs ; thence- 
forward exempting them during a certain number of 
years, reim to them in this manner the price of themselves, 
risoeradhcs Pep n advance by disgharging for him the sum which 
nts the value of the domain to which they belong, and of 
which they have (so to speak) forced him to become the owner. 
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This is the way in which a rich serf puts a poor lord in possession 
of himself ‘om 4 his descendants in perpetuity. He is happy bythis 
means to escape the yoke, either of a master of whom he knows 
nothing, or of one reputed to be severe. 

The greatest affliction which can happen to these human vegeta- 
bles is to see their natal soil d d of. They are always sold 
with the land, to which they are inseparably attached. The only 
real advantage which they have derived from the mildness of modern 

‘laws is, that they cannot be sold without the land. This defence, how- 
ever, is eluded by means which everybody understands. Thus, instead 
of selling a whole estate, with its peasants, a few acres are sold, and 
one or two hundred men with each acre. If the authorities were 
made acquainted with this fraud, they would be angry; but the 
have rarely an opportunity of interfering, because between the cul- 
prit and supreme justice—that is, the Emperor—there are a multi- 
tude of people interested in perpetuating and concealing the abuse. 

Proprietors as well as serfs suffer by this state of things, espe- 
cially those in embarrassed circumstances. It is difficult to sell land ; 
so difficult, that a man who is in debt and wishes to pay is generally 
obliged to borrow of the Imperial bank the sum he requires, the 
bank taking security on the goods of the borrower. It thus hap- 
pens that the Emperor becomes the treasurer and auditor of the 
whole Russian nobility, and that the noblesse, thus curbed by the 
supreme power, are unable to fulfil their duties towards the people. 

On one occasion, a seigneur wished to sell an estate. The news of 
this intention set the country in alarm. The peasants sent to the 
lord a ae of the oldest men of the village, who threw them- 
selves at his feet, and declared with tears that they wished not to be 
sold. ‘I must do it,” replied he; ‘‘it is not consistent with my 
principles to augment the impost paid by my peasants; and I am 
not rich enough to keep an estate which brings me in nothing.” ‘ Is 
that all?” cried the deputies: ‘‘we are rich enough ourselves to 
enable you to my 2 us.” And immediately they fixed the dues at 
double what they had paid from time immemorial. 

Other peasants, with less good temper, and a more subtle artifice, 
revolt against their master, only in hopes of becoming serfs of the 
Crown. This is the highest ambition of all Russian peasants. 

Suddenly enfranchise such men, and you set the country in a 
blaze. The instant the serfs, separated from the soil, should see 
that it was sold, or let, or cultivated without them, they would rise 
in a mass, and exclaim that they were robbed of their right. 

Recently, in a distant village where a fire happened, the peasants, 
who “am sap 8 of the tyranny of their master, took occasion of 
the disorder (which, perhaps, they themselves had caused) to seize 
their enemy—that is, their master—to draw him on a cart, to put 
him on a spit, and roast him at the fire during the conflagration. 
They thought it a sufficient justification to declare on oath that their 
master intended to burn their houses, and that they had acted only 
in self-defence. 

On such occasions, the Emperor often orders the whole village to 
be transported to Siberia. is is what is called at St. Petersburg 
peopling Asia. 

en I dwell on these things, and on a multitude of other cruel- 
ties, more or less secret, which are of daily occurrence throughout 
this vast empire, where revolt and oppression are equally favoured 
by the distance, I hate the country, the government, and the whole 
population ; an undefinable wretchedness seizes me, and I care for 
nothing but to fly. 
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Wes have seen a letter written by Mr. Joseph Reynolds, of Bris- 
tol, announcing his withdrawment from the Auxiliary Anti-slavery 
Society of that city, and assigning his reasons for that step. While 
we are sure that this estimable man regrets, as we do most sincerely, 


the necessity under which he has found himself, and while the 


manner in which he has executed his task commands our respect, 
we yet feel it our duty to examine the reasons which he has as- 
signed, and to give, without offence as we hope, our judgment 
of their validity. 

Mr. Reynolds says he disapproves of the efforts made by the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society ‘‘ to uphold 
the law which in effect prohibits the importation of Cuban and Bra- 
zilian sugars for our own use.” We think this is not a fair state- 
ment of the question. The Committee have not opposed the im- 
portation of any sugars as either Cuban or Brazilian, but that of all 
sugar which is slave-grown, whether Cuban, Brazilian, or of any 
other country. Well knowing this, Mr. Reynolds must, of course, 
be understood as applying his arguments to the case thus stated. 

He commences with a serious charge, and one which, if true, 
would at once settle the whole controversy—namely, that the re- 





fusal on the part of our rulers to admit for consumption slave-grown 
sugar ‘is a direct infraction of the law of God:’’ and then he 
quotes the divine precept, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” The meaning of this is, 
that, if we were raising sugar by slave-labour, and the Cubans or 
Brazilians had a market for it, we should wish them to allow its 
introduction ; and that, consequently, as they are raising sugar by 
slave-labour, and we have a market for it, we should allow its in- 
troduction. It seems to us, however, that this is a misapplication 
of the precept adduced, founded upon a misunderstanding and erro- 
neous interpretation of it. It can scarcely be the actual wishes of a 
party as to conduct towards himself that should regulate his conduct 
towards others, liable as our wishes are to be wrought into innu-. 
merable extravagances and improprieties by ill-instructed or ill- 
regulated passions. An attempt to carry the precept out on this 
supposition would quickly lead to embarrassment. To take an ex- 
ample :—If I had committed a robbery, and were detected by any 
person, I should wish him not to give information of it; therefore, 
should I detect a thief, I ought not to give information of the 
crime. It is obvious that the precept so understood, instead of 
furnishing a rule of morals, would throw the whole science and 
te of morals into inextricable confusion. Our wishes must 

e reduced to reason before they can properly be our guide. Now 
we affirm that a person Vag | slaves cannot reasonably wish 
another party to take the produce of their toil. His blind selfish- 
ness may dictate such a wish; but all just considerations tend to a 
different issue, and would lead him to renounce the fruits of op- 
pression and wrong. Our conclusion is, that refusing to consume 
the produce of slave-labour, so far from being an infraction of the 
divine law, is a fulfilment of it. It is doing what every slave-holder 
ought to desire. 

Mr. Reynolds's second reason is, that ‘‘ the refusal to import and 
use such sugars is highly injurious to the people of this kingdom ; 
is partial in its operation, weighing heavily on the middle and la~- 
bouring classes of the community; and is a breach of the ancient 
constitution of England.” 

As to the last of these items, we do not profess to comprehend 
his meaning. If, moreover, it were a part of ‘‘the ancient consti- 
tution of England” that the produce of slave-labour should be ad- 
missible for consumption, we should think it ‘‘ more honoured in 
the breach than the observance.” The rest of this reason may per- 
haps be true; but it is for the people themselves to decide, through 
their representatives, whether it is not better to make a possible 
sacrifice than to incur the responsibility of aggravating the miseries 
of slavery and the extent of the slave-trade. 

The third reason is as follows :— 

‘‘ Every prohibitory law is an impediment to the progressive 
increase of boat commercial intercourse between nations, through 
which they confer reciprocal benefits on each other, and which is, 
in the pe Fore of Providence, instrumental in preparing mankind 
for the reception of permanent and universal peace. Therefore 
every law which prohibits or restrains the progress of commerce, 
tends to prolong the practice of war, and ought to be repealed.” 

We need not do more here than take Mr. Reynolds on his own 
ground. No wars are so dreadful as those which are kept up for 
the supply of the slave-trade ; and no measure can more powerfully 
tend “ to prolong the practice of war,” and to augment its ferocity, 
than the admission of slave- produce to universal consumption. 

In his fourth reason, Mr. Reynolds simply states that this nation 
and its governors ‘‘are not responsible for the conduct of other 
nations.” We know no one who ever asserted that they were. It 
is enough that the British nation and government are responsible 
for their own conduct, and for the consequences which flow from it. 
‘* Deal at my shop—TJ stole the goods, and, if I get a good trade, I 
shall steal more.” ‘‘ Very well: I am not responsible for your 
conduct ; and, as you sell cheap, I will.” 


We quote the fifth and sixth reasons together :— 

‘¢ The lawfulness or unlawfulness of using sugar, or any other 
product of slave-labour, is a question of conscience; like that res- 
pecting the use of meat which had been offered unto idols, which was 

roposed to the Apostle and by him answered, ‘ Whatsoever is sold 
in the shambles, that eat, asking no questions for conscience’ sake ;’ 
yet the consumption of that meat contributed to the encouragement 
and support of idolatry. 

‘‘ As the Apostle asks, ‘Why is this my liberty (to eat such 
meat) to be judged of (or condemned) by another man's conscience ? 
for if I by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 
which I give thanks ;’ so they who would thankfully eat the pro- 
hibited sugar, may ask, why they are to be deprived of that liberty 
by the judgment of other men’s consciences? And they have the 
precept and example of the Apostle to support them, in claiming 
to have the law, by which they are deprived of that liberty, re- 
pealed by the parliament of England.” 

Two fallacies, we think, lurk in the affirmation that ‘‘ the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of using the produce of slave-labour is a 
question of conscience.” In the first place, no question has been 
raised as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of using slave-produce. 
This is a personal question, and, for all that the Committee have 
done, lies as much at every man’s decision as ever it did. The 
only existing question is one of fiscal regulation, whether or not 
slave-produce shall be admitted into the market, a question which 
may be determined either way without in the least degree affecting 
the other. In the second place, the use of slave-produce cannot 
fairly be said to give rise to ‘‘a question of conscience.” It may be 
very true that certain parties may, in their conscientious judgment, 
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see no objection to the use of slave produce ; but no man, we imagine, 
feels himself bound in conscience to useit. It can, therefore, be no 
burden to his conscience to let it alone, nor any violation of his 
conscience to prevent his being able to get it. 

The only part of the seventh reason which bears upon the ques- 
tion is the last; in which Mr. Reynolds says, that ‘‘ we have no 
right to refuse to share the benefits of commerce, and to cultivate 
feelings of kindness and good-will with other states employing 


slave-labour, in order to do away with slavery, or even to prevent an’ 


increase in the present sufferings of the slaves.” As to the cultiva- 
tion of kindness and good-will, there is no dispute. Mr. Reynolds 
has certainly never supposed that the efforts of the Anti-slavery 
Society were dictated by malice or resentment. As to sharing the 
benefits of commerce, we humbly conceive that every nation has a 
right to use its pleasure in this respect. That this right ought to be 
used wisely, is true; and, in our judgment, it can never be used 
more wisaly than when it is rendered instrumental in promoting the 
great cause of humanity and rigliteousness, 

In concluding our remarks, we have only to say, that we are sorry 
to lose the co-operation of a coadjutor so long and so highly 
esteemed, even for atime. It will, we trust, be for a time only ; 
and we shall unfeignedly rejoice when further consideration shall 
induce our valued friend to re-unite his endeavours with ours, in a 
cause which we are sure he must have so much at heart. 


In our last, we gave an account of a slave reported to have 
escaped from Pernambuco, who had arrived in this country on 
board the Lord Bruce, Capt. Poole. We have seen the person 
referred to, (the Lord Bruce being now in the port of London), 
and from his own lips, through an interpreter, gathered the follow- 
ing particulars. At an early period he was taught the Portuguese 
language in his native place, Angola, and he knew how to speak 
fluently the dialects of the native tribes on the coast of Africa; this 
made him of some service to the slave-traders in that neighbour- 
hood. A few years since, he was shipped on board a slaver carrying 
a Portuguese flag as a seaman, having signed the usual articles. 
This vessel left Angola with 900 slaves, about eighty of whom were 
women, for Pernambuco. On their arrival at that place his papers 
were forcibly taken from him, and he was sold by the Captain to a 
ship-jobber on the coast. Here he continued for some time, suffer- 
ing much from the cruel treatment of his master. Having heard 
from some of the English sailors, that, if he could get to England, 
he would be free, he made up his mind to get there, if possible. 
The opportunity offered itself of escaping shortly afterwards; for 
being engaged to assist in loading the Lord Bruce, he found out 
a place where he thought he could secrete himself in the hold, and 
the next night, after procuring some manioc, he took a canoe and 
stowed himself comfortably without detection. The vessel sailed, 
and, after she had been out four days, he made his appearance, to the 

eat terror of the ship’s crew who looked upon him as the evil one 

imself. On recovering, the captain threatened to return to port ; 
he did not do so, but brought him to England, having treated him 
with great humanity and kindness the whole voyage. On being 
asked if he should like to remain in England, he stated that, if he 
did so, he should probably be begging about the streets soon, rather 
than do which, he would take the offer of Capt. Poole, who agrees he 
shall go with him to Ichaboe, regularly under articles as a seaman. 
Capt. Poole speaks well of Paulo (for this is the African’s name), 
and, as an honest Englishman, declares he would never consent to 
his returning back to slavery. We think, therefore, he is in good 
hands. Had there been any doubt upon this point, he would have 
been taken care of, until an opportunity occurred of his being sent 
to the West Indies, or his beloved Africa. 





Our West India files bring us the welcome intelligence that Lord 
Stanley has deemed it his duty not to recommend to her Majesty in 
Council, to give her sanction to the Immigration Loan and Civil 
List ordinances of British Guiana, to which we had lately occasion 
to draw the attention of our readers. It appears that the rumoured 
intention of Government to lend to the principal West India Colonies 
a million and a half for immigration purposes, has been changed into 
the settled purpose of presenting to them nearly thirteen thousand 
Coolies within the next year; 5000 to Jamaica, 5000 to British 
Guiana, and 2500 to Trinidad. A circular despatch from Lord 
Stanley inviting these colonies to measures of preparatory legisla- 
tion, evinces the serious determination of his lordship in this very 
grave and imporiant matter, which must engage the closest and 
most anxious attention of the Committee. 

From Dominica the only news we have is an extract of a despatch 
from Lord Stanley approving of the conduct of the Governor- 
General, Sir Charles Fitzroy, and complimenting President Laid- 
law and the militia! We give below the very words employed by 
the Colonial Secretary, which certainly must have been written in 
haste, and cannot be taken to show less than that his lordship has 
not taken the trouble to understand the merits of the case. e are 
sorry that an opportunity of rebuking parties so richly deserving 
it should have ae lost. The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, however, have deemed it their duty to draw 
the noble secretary’s attention to the facts, and we would yet hope 
- that something like justice may be done. 

The extract is as follows :— 


**T have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, No. 21, of the 
11th ult., with its enclosures, reporting the occurrence of disturbances 
among the labouring classes in Dominica, consequent on the attempt to 














take the census on 3rd June, and the measures resorted to by the autho- 
rities, both civil and military, for quelling those disturbances. 

‘* With whatever regret her Majesty’s Government have received this in- 
telligence, it is gratifying to them to have to acknowledge the wisdom and 
decision which characterised the proceedings adopted by Mr. President 
Laidlaw on the occasion. The course pursued by yourself, on your arri- 
val at Dominica, has appeared to her Majesty’s Government to have been 
judicious and proper, and I have to signify to you her Majesty’s approval 
of the prompt issue of a special commission to try, by the ordinary course 
of law, the insurgents who were in custody. 

‘* T have not failed to bring under the notice of his Grace the Com- 
mander in Chief the favourable mention which is made of the conduct of 
Major Hill and of her Majesty’s troops. 

‘«T request that you will convey to Captain McCoy, of the militia force, 
her Majesty’s satisfaction with the activity and judgment evinced by him 
on this occasion; and I am also to state the favourable impression which 
her Majesty has received of the general conduct of that force.” 


Tue last arrivals from St. Helena bring the intelligence that it is 
the intention of Government to make that island a depét for captured 
slaves, with a view, we suppose, to their being ultimately shipped to 
the West Indies as emigrants. Our information as to the treatment 
of those unfortunate Africans who have already been taken there, 
imperatively demands that a complete alteration of the system, as 
inhuman as it has been found expensive, should take place, before 
another of these unhappy people should be sent thither. It will 
scarcely be believed that the schooner which brought the last batch 
of captured Africans, some six or seven months ago, to the island, 
was there when the last mail was despatched, with ail those who 
survive (about one-half) on board. It appears that they have not 
been allowed to Jand; but whether this has arisen from instructions 
received from the Colonial Office, or whether it results from the 
mere will of the Governor of the island, we are unable to say. 
Some of those who had previously arrived, and were allowed to land, 
our informant assures us, are half-starved. 

It is really sickening to read the accounts which have been sub- 
mitted to us of the hardships endured by the liberated Africans at 
St. Helena, previously to their being despatched to the West Indies. 
We trust we shall soon be permitted to publish the details with 
which we have been furnished on this point. It is estimated that 
about seven thousand Africans have been introduced into St. Helena, 
a partof whom have been removed to British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and the Cape of Good Hope; the remainder, a few in num- 
ber, still continue on the island. We can scarcely venture, at the 
present moment, to state the mortality which has occurred, partly 
from the diseases taken on board slavers, and partly, we regret to 
say, from want of due care and attention on the part of the authori- 
ties of the island; but, as we shall shortly return to tunis subject, 
we content ourselves, for the present, with calling public attention 
to it. 





Tue last papers received from Mauritius bring several interesting - 
articles of intelligence, which will be found under their proper 
head. After all that has been said of the precautions by which the 
transport and return of immigrants from India to that island should 
be preserved from abuse, it seems that grave abuses have lately 
occurred, in the overloading of two ships with returning immi- 
grants, and a consequent frightful mortality. Even the Calcutta 
Star is eloquent in the denunciation of this flagrant act of official 
negligence. There is negligence, however, not only at Mauritius, 
but in India; for one of the vessels above referred to carried 
twenty emigrants more than her lawful freight from Madras. 





NotwITHSTANDING a statement which we have seen, to the effect 
that a reaction has taken place among the Africans at Sierra Leone 
on the subject of emigration, and that they are now anxious to leave 
for the West Indies, we are enabled to state positively, from very 
recent information, that the dislike to emigration is in that colony 
more prevalent and more powerful than ever. If greater numbers 
have lately quitted it, it is because measures of a very questionable 
character (to use the mildest term) have been adopted by the 
Government to coerce their departure. 





WE scarcely need direct attention to an article on our first page, 
relating to the Dutch colony of Surinam. i 
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The Emancipation of the Negroes in the British West Indies. 
An Address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, on the 1st 
of August, 1844. By R. W. Emerson. London: Chapman, 
pp. 32. 

Tue United States of America is the great battle-field for the 
abolition of slavery. What is the news from thence, to encourage or 
to damp the combatants in the same cause in the Old World? We 
quote part of a letter recently received from one of the best friends 
of the slave in America. He says, ‘* The anti-slavery subject is 
more discussed in this country than it ever was before. Both of the 
great political parties now eagerly and passionately engaged in the 
measures relating to the pending presidential election, are obliged to 
discuss the Texas annexation question, as a matter of policy—and 
with this question other topics relating to slavery are discussed. 
Meantime the Liberty Party is increasing in numbers and strength.” 
This is cheering. It is cheering, too, to know that there are yet in 
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America men worthy of the descendants of a Benezet and a Jay, 


and of the most illustrious among English abolitionists, whose efforts | inspects 


are continually directed to promote the further progress and early 
triumph of the anti-slavery cause. Among these efforts are the 
establishment and circulation in the free states of the Union of 
newspapers almost or quite exclusively devoted to the saa Ae 
emancipation, and others in which this subject has a prominent place. 
The press is also in other ways largely employed in the promotion 
of the anti-slavery enterprise ; and no means appear to be neglected 
by our transatlantic friends which is likely to assist in striking off 
the fetters by which nearly three millions of their fellow subjects are 
now bound. The flame that has been lighted at the north has 
reached a portion of the south, notwithstanding the corrupting in- 
fluence of slavery, and the peril which is there incurred by the ex- 
pression of humane and virtuous sentiments. We have lately seen 
Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, denounce slavery in the state in which 
he resides, in language which for its force and boldness would not 
have disgraced the freest portion of the Union, and would have done 
honour to the seat of American legislation. Cassius M. Clay has 
done far more than this—he has given liberty to those whom he lately 
held as slaves, an example which will not be without its influence, 
although his words alone might be disregarded, in hastening the 
fall of slavery in an important section of the American Union. 

We turn to the little work which is placed at the head of this 
article. This is another contribution to the anti-slavery cause, from 
the state which produced a Channing. We hail it with much plea- 
sure, and are glad to find it already reprinted in London. We select 
from its pages the following account of the British struggle for the 
abolition of the slave-trade and slavery :— 


‘* On reviewing this history, I think the whole transaction reflects infi- 
nite honour on the people and parliament of England. It was a stately 
spectacle, to see the cause of human rights argued with so much patience 
and generosity, and with such a mass of evidence before that powerful 
people. Itis a creditable incident in the history, that when, in 1789, 
the first privy-council report of evidence on the trade, a bulky folio, (em- 
bodying all the facts which the London Committee had been engaged for 
years in collecting, and all the examinations before the council,) was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, a late day being named for the discus- 
sion, in order to give members time,—Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Pitt, (the 
prime-minister,) and other gentlemen, took advantage of the postpone- 
ment, to retire into the country to read the report. For months and 
years the bill was debated, with some consciousness of the extent of its 
relations, by the first citizens of England—the foremost men of the earth ; 
every argument was weighed, every particle of evidence sifted, and laid 
in the scale ; and at last, the right triumphed, the poor man was vindi- 
cated, and the oppressor was flung out. I know that England had the 
advantage of trying the question at a wide distance from the spot where 
the nuisance exists; the planters are not, excepting in rare examples, 
members of the legislature. The extent of the empire, and the magni- 
tude and number of other questions crowding into court, keep this one in 
balance, and prevent it from obtaining that ascendancy, and being urged 
with that intemperance, which a question of property tends to acquire. 
There are causes in the composition of the British legislature, and the re- 
lation of its leaders to the country and to Europe, which exclude much 
that is pitiful and injurious in other legislative assemblies. From these 
reasons, the question was discussed with a rare independence and mag- 
nanimity. It was not narrowed down to a paltry electioneering trap ; 
and, I must say, a delight in justice, an honest tenderness for the poor 
negro, for man suffering these wrongs, combined with the national pride, 
which refused to give the support of English soil, or the protection of 
the English flag, to these disgusting violations of nature.” 


We had marked another extract from this eminently interesting 
and beautiful composition, but its length, together with the crowded 
state of our columns, compels us to postpone it to our next. The 
whole address is so exquisitely true and touching, that we should 
gladly have inserted it entire; but it is at the same time so small 
and cheap, that onr readers can have no difficulty in supplying 
themselves with this gratification. We earnestly recommend them 
. to lose no time in doing so. 





Sine Arts. 


Scene on the Coast of Africa. Painted by H. F. Brann, engraved by 
C. E. Wacsrarr. [Legatt and Nevill, Cornhill; Gilpin, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. ] 


Tuts is a picture of the slave-trade—or rather of one scene in it—taken, 
as we understand, upon the spot, from an actual group witnessed by the 
artist; and in its simple truthfulness it affords a stronger comment upon 
the horrors of that atrocious system than the most laboured eloquence 
could adduce. Even the masterly exposition of the matter recently deli- 
vered in the House of Commons by Lord Palmerston, luminous as it was, 
derives fresh and vivid illustration from it; and the painful interest at- 
taching both to that speech and to the picture before us, is enhanced by 
the fact that they confirm one another in every material point. The scene 
is on the coast of Africa, the time just before the break of day, for the 
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ascertain the soundness of his wind, whilst another rudely pulls open and 
his mouth. In the rear are four negro chiefs or officers, two 
of whom, by their and expression (full of character, and evi- 
dently taken from the life), show that they are haggling about the price 
which they are to receive for their hapless brother. Close adjoining to 
the left of this group we have an incident of still more painful and touch- 
ing interest—a young female, who has just been purchased, is being 
branded on the shoulder by a powerful desperado, who, cigar in mouth, 
seems only intent upon the skilful manner with which he shall perform 
his task, altogether heedless of the cry and look of despair which his 
victim casts up. Between these two groups is a young urchin, whose 
early familiarity with horrors of this description is remarkably illustrated 
in the following manner: whilst he holds the lantern by which the match 
is lighted for the purpose of branding the unfortunate female last de- 
scribed, his attention is altogether diverted off to the other side, where the 
bargain is going forward for the as yet unpurchased negro—a matter which 
to him, in the true esprit de corps, is of far more curiosity and interest. 
In the rear, on the left, the purchased slaves are being driven into the 
launch which is to convey them to the ship in the offing; and between 
these and the spectator are huddled together some whose fate is still more 
wretched ; being unworthy of purchase, they have been cast there to die 
of starvation. One, a female, partially lifts herself, extending her arm in 
despair towards a man who is being driven off past her (it is probably her 
husband or her brother); he turns round with a look of anguish, but the 
fierce strokes of the scourge, and the efforts of the man to whom he is 
manacled, force him on his way. Turning to the other side of the pic- 
ture, in the extreme right we see fresh batches of slaves being driven to 
the scene of barter, fastened together, six abreast, by means of a pole 
passing along the backs of their shoulders, and to which they are yoked 
with rude wisps of hemp by the neck. 

Such are the various stages and processes of this dreadful traffic, as 
described in the present picture. It now remains only to speak of two 
other figures, which complete the group, and which occupy the extreme 
right in the fore-ground. The one is the captain, or chief speculator in 
the expedition, who, armed to the teeth, and lolling carelessly back, with 
a book and ink-horn before him, observes the proceedings. He has an 
experienced eye for the ‘‘ points’’ of the live cargo on which he is ven- 
turing ; he is calm and determined in his mien, and totally indifferent to 
the pain and misery of the unfortunate wretches passing before him. 

Equally brutalised by callous indifference is the face and demeanour 
of the African chief or king, who has brought all these captives into the 
Christian man’s hands. Squatting there, decked in gaudy and fantastic 
attire, he smokes his long hookah, and looks on with a dull, careless eye 
at the medical examination of the prostrate negro. Of the two, however 
—the negro chief and the Spaniard—he is to our mind the more respect- 
able; his brutalised aspect is the less odious, for it is obviously that of 
one who never knew better, whilst that of the other is the result of a 
wilful habit and a depraving education. We have entered into so much 
detail of this performance, because, not only on account of its subject, 
but of the manner in which it has been treated, we consider that it de- 
serves attention. Odious as the incidents depicted are, devoid of natural 
‘beauty as the principal actors are, it might be apprehended that a picture 
too disgusting for contemplation would be the result. Such, however, is 
not the case: the picture is one which tells a dreadful story, and calls up 
the deepest feelings of abhorrence against the system which it describes, 
but does not offend the eye in the actual inspection of it. This is high 
praise to the artist, as evidence of the skill and taste with which he has 
treated a subject so difficult to deal with. His success is mainly owing 
to this fact, that he has not exaggerated the more revolting features of the 
case. He has not committed an error, too commonly fallen into by inju- 
dicious artists, of transferring to the actors any of the sentiments which 
should properly belong to the spectator of the scene; there is none of 
that assumed sentimentality and ferocity commonly understood as 
“« stage effect.’’ All the dismal transaction is going forward in a busi- 
ness-like manner, as if nobody were looking on; and the admirable ex- 
pression depicted in the various faces, tells ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.’” We have only to add, that the engraving, 
which is of large dimensions, has been executed by Mr. Wagstaff in a 
manner quite worthy of the subject.—Morning Chronicle. 





THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 


To the Editor of the Belfast News-Letter. 


S1r,—The United States of America constitute the great stronghold of 
slavery in the world, and form an almost insurmountable barrier to the 
general overthrow of that system, which was so well denominated by the 
Rev. John Wesley, ‘‘ the sum and substance of ail villanies.’’ With the 
boasted freedom and delusive political theories of the Americans, it re- 
quires the utmost prudence, faithfulness, and energy in all intercourse 
with them in relation to this subject, and more particularly for the sup- 
port of the noble abolitionists in that country, who have been enabled, 
under the Divine blessing, to make a stand against an iniquity which is 
likely to ruin the country. Whatever tends, in the most remote degree, 
‘either to discountenance or enco this of ‘‘the mystery of ini- 
quity ’’ should have due publicity, in order that all should know who are 
and who are not the real friends of the slave, as, in the present state of 
the world, there can, on this question, be no neutrality. They that are 
not for the freedom of all mankind are against it. 

Several abolitionists in this country are anxiously waiting the decision 
of the committee of “the Free Church of Scotland,’’ as to the propriety 
of retaining ‘‘ the filthy lucre,’’ received from the slave-holders of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. : 

In this state of the question, it might be well that the views of the 
American abolitionists, in relation to the late deputation of the Free 
Church, should be known to the Presbyterians of the United Kingdom, 
in order to see how far they will coincide with the sentiments of the Free 
Church, and for this purpose I beg to add an extract from a letter of one 
of influential abolitionists in the United States, Lewis 
ew York, July 31st, 1844, and addressed to J. 
to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
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and published in the Reporter of the 18th ult. It is as follows :—‘‘ We 
are exceedingly mortified that the Free Church of Scotland has treated 
our remonstrance with such neglect; they have, by their virtual sanction 
of the conduct of their commissioners in this country, rebuked the aboli- 
tionists and encouraged the slave-holders. If the religious people of 
Scotland cease to aid us in our responsible work, let them not throw ob- 
stacles in our way. The 9,000/. sterling, solicited here, is dearly acquired 
at the expense of disheartening American abolitionists, and cheering on 
the upholders of American slavery.”’ 

From the published speeches of the Rev. Drs. Cunningham and Burns, 
members of the late deputation, since their return home, it is much to be 
regretted that they understood so little of the real state of the American 
churches in their connexion with slavery, previous to their arrival in that 
country. A noble opportunity was thus lost, to their bearing faithful 
testimony, as ministers of the gospel, against the national sin of that 
country. It is evident, from the above extract, that the visit of the de- 
putation has done evil to the cause of abolition, by their not having fear- 
lessly and openly denounced the sin of slavery when an opportunity 
offered. 

It seems hardly credible that ministers who had contended so well for 
the rights of Christ’s kingdom at home, in preaching in a country almost 
universally infected with a moral leprosy, should totally omit saying a 
single word on that subject in public. 

Surely the continuance of slavery in the world is ten times more inju- 
rious to the causeof Christ’s kingdom on earth than all the evils, great 
as they were felt, by the Free Church of Scotland, previous to its separa- 
tion from the state. What is passed cannot now be undone; but it is 
earnestly hoped that the conduct of the Free Church will, for the fature, 
be more consistent in their intercourse with the American churches, and 
that they will return the blood-stained gift to the Charleston slave- 
holders. : 

Your giving this letter a place in your valuable columns will greatly 
oblige a Presbyterian abolitionist. 

Belfast, Oct. 5th, 1844. F. A. C. 





Colonial Entelliqence. 


BarsapDos.—TueE Census.—Of the total number of the inhabi- 
tants there are 56,004 males, and 66,194 females; showing an excess of 
10,190 females. There are 30,005 over 18 years of age employed in 
agriculture, of which 14,576 are men, and 15,429 women; an excess 
of 853 in favour of the women. There are 28,125 over 18 years engaged 
in trade or other business, of whom are 12,348 men, and 15,777 women 
—an excess of 3,429 women. There are 8,956 persons of both sexes 
without employment, and 55,112 boys and girls, the latter exceeding the 
former in number by 430; 19,362 persons living in Bridgetown, and 
14,982 in the rural part of the parish. Most persons are of opinion (and 
his Excellency the Governor, in his late speech on opening the Legis- 
lature, stated it) that this census falls short of the amount of the popu- 
lation by upwards of 10,000.—Liberal. 








Sr. Kirt’s.—Tus Census shows a total population of 23,177 ; 
namely, 10,523 males, and 12,654 females ;—of these, 8,797 (of both 
sexes) are agricultural labourers. The population of Bas’terre, the chief 
town, is 1,908 males, and 2,785 females, or a total of 4,693. 





Grenapa.—Tue Census shows a total population (including 
the island of Carriacou, 3,835) of 29,082—namely, 13,804 males, and 
15,278 females ; of these, the population of the town of St. George is 
stated at 1,921 males, and 2,476 females—total, 4397.—St. George's 
Chronicle. 





Tosaco.—Tue Census shows a total population of 13,208— 
namely, 6,152 males, and 7,056 females. Of these, 2,335 males and 
2,517 females above the age of 18 years are engaged in agriculture. The 
population of Scarborough (the chief town) is 605 males, and 869 
females,—total, 1474. A census was taken in January, 1839, when the 
population was found to be 11,748; thus showing a total increase since 
that period of about 12 per cent., or an annual increase of 2°2 per cent. 
—Tobago Chronicle. 





Sr. Vixcent’s.—Tue Cexsus.—Population of the island of St. 
Vincent and its dependencies, as taken on the 3rd June, 1844 :— 


























Parishes. Males. | Females.} White. |Coloured.| Blacks. 

St. George .....-} 2,715 | 2,961 152 349 | 5,175 
Charlotte........} 3,542 3,861 202 933 6,268 
St. Andrew......} 1,129 1,224 106 278 | 1,968 
St. Patrick.......| 1,187 1,307 106 387 | 2,001 
St. David........| 1,012 1,067 62 283 | 1,734 
Grenadines....... 871 1,017 122 269 | 1,497 
Kingstown.......| 1,903 | 2,866 473 | 1,767 | 2,529 
Calliaqua........ 241 345 29 203 354 
12,600 {14,648 1,252 4,469 | 21,527 

Under ten years old ...........+. 7,464 

From ten to twenty ...ccccseceee 4,396 

” twenty to forty.. ee eeeeeenee 9,257 

”? forty to. sixty’ ......+.see00- 4,415 

Over sixty eeeeee ee eeenv ee eeeaeen ee 1,716 

* Total eeeree ee ee 08 27,248 

The entire population of this island and its dependencies, as stated 


above, amounts to only 27,248, a number far less than was 

On the 3lst July, 1834, there were of slaves alone 22,245, being 718 
more than the whole of the present black inhabitants. If to this number 
of 22,245 we add 4,467 for the coloured inhabitants, and as many more 


for free blacks, together with 1,252 for the white inhabitants, and some- 
thing for the Charaibs (who are included in the present census), we find 
that the population in 1834 was about 33,000. Now supposing the 
} deaths from that period to the present to equal the births, the astounding 
fact is arrived at, that 6,000 labourers have left the island since August, 
1838.—St. Vincent’s Gazette. 
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Mavririus.—Returnep Immigrants.—The Calcutta Star 
accuses the Protector of Immigrants of having embarked, or allowed to 
be embarked, on board the Watkins and Baboo a number of rs 
exceeding that allowed by the law, and out of proportion with the size of 
either vessel, and attributes to this serious fault the unfortunate events 
which occurred on board. The Watkins carried from Madras to 
Mauritius 118 persons, that is to say, 30 more than it could reasonably 
take, and left our port with 149 passengers! During the passage, the 
fever broke out on board, there was a scarcity of water, and what they had 
was of a bad quality, and the death of 44 individuals, including the 
tain, was the consequence. The passage was a long and difficult one— 
seventy-four days. It appears that, shortly after their departure from our 
island, the Coolies complained of not receiving a t ration of water, 
and that five of them jumped overboard, three of whom only could be 
saved. The Baboo, which was licensed to carry only 210 emigrants from 
Calcutta, took back 274 to India. Eleven deaths took place on board. 
Three of the had embarked in a dying state; in fact, the cap- 
tain had been prevailed on with difficulty to take charge of them. One 
of them jumped overboard.—Mauritius Watchman. 

Tue Carrze.—The last accounts give further particulars 
the that had among the cattle, and which 
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bidding defiance to theories to explain the cause, as well as-all the efforts 
of ‘science to arrest its $s. Such is its virulence in some cases, 
that there is hardly time to try any remedy whatever. One proprietor 

“had lost eighty-two, and another fifty-five, in a single day: anothet 
had upwards of forty, he well on Thursday night. On Fri- 
day morning one died, and by Saturday twenty-six were dead, and they 
were digging holes to bury the remainder, as they were all so ill, that they 
had not many minutes to live. The vast number of putrid carcases 
seriously alarmed the people as to spreading fever amongst the lower 
orders in some quarters, and unless the mortality ceased, the crop would 
be seriously affected. It was suggested that Government should offer a 
premium for the importation of cattle, as in the case of rice. 


Deserters.—If our opinion on this subject be that of our local 
government, the inofficial members of council did not much overrate the 
amount of desertion, when they Jaid it a few months ago at from 6,000 
to 8,000 men, judging merely by thenumbers daily arrested by the police 
department,—Cernéen. 


Srare or tHe Immicrants.—Many of the Madras emigrants 
recognized me, and they all regretted their expatriation. Many of them 
have been imposed upon, made to work, and not paid. Others have pre- 
ferred quitting their hard taskmasters, and flying to the hedges and 
bushes, and into the town. Some engage themselves as domestics; but, 
in all cases, they get less than in India. I cannot see how the Indian la- 
bourer is protected at the Mauritius. They seem to me to be literally 
sold by the importer for from ten to fifteen dollars, and must serve the 
person they are consigned to for one year, and remain five years in the 
colony. If they wish to quit their first master, they must give from forty 
to fifty dollars as release-money. They have not the means of doing this. 
It is a farce to say, they can on landing choose their own masters, forty- 
eight hours being ostensibly allowed for this purpose ! 

The labourers’ wages do not now exceed six rupees monthly, and for 
women and youths one rupee. They are not paid in specie, this being 
exceedingly scarce, and consequently too much valued to give them! 
They are put off in some way, so that at least for the first year they have 
no choice but to submit. They are not in their own country. They are 
helpless, without facilities, and cannot find redress. I give one or two 
instances, out of many.—One poor fellow, who never took up a pick-axe 
in his life, was put to work by his master’s wife, a negress. He worked, 
but got no pay, and was ill fed. He flew to town, I saw him, and gave 
him work. I advised him to go to the magistrate or protector, but he 
was afraid. He dreaded going with me to the police, lest he should 
bring punishment on himself.—Another, who worked for three rupees a 
month, got but two-and-a-half, left his master, and was living by pur- 
chasing plantains !—Correspondent of the Friend of India. 





Foreign Entelligenre. 





Unirep Srates.—Artremrt oF THE Rev. C. T. Torrey ro 
EscaPE FROM Prison.—An attempt to escape from the Baltimore jail, 
on the part of Charles T. Torrey, imprisoned on a charge of aiding the 
escape of slaves, both from Maryland and Virginia, having been discovered 
and frustrated, the city press of Saturday morning comments upon the 
circumstance in a manner calculated to increase the popular prejudice 
always intense in the slave-holding.States against any person labouring 
under a similar charge. Attention is especially directed in the papers to 
the seeming incongruity of this attempt, with his previous public assertion 
not only of a readiness, but of an anxious desire to meet the important 
legal issues involved in his case. I feel bound to state, in justice to Mr. 
T., and without having consulted him, and in order that his recent at- 
tempt may have no other prejudicial effect upon the public mind than that 
which would naturally result, that this apparent inconsistency does not in 
fact exist. The legal issues specified by Mr. T., in his late address to the 
public, can only be tried in the courts of the United States, first in the 
Circuit, and then in the Supreme Court. In order to get a hearing upon 
these points before those courts, it became necessary as a preliminary 
step, to give bail in the city court in the sum of 2,000 dollars. 
We have endeavoured for several weeks assiduously, to obtain bail, making 
every exertion in our power to that effect, but without success. Al- 
though the bail would not have discharged Mr. T. for a moment from 
custody, and might have been released in a week, in case of an unfavour- 
able decision in the Circuit Court, (the only object of it being to procure 
him a hearing before that court,) we were unable to obtain it—not, as we 
became entirely satisfied, from apprehension of risk on the part of those 
to whom we applied, but solely on account of the odium attached to the 
unpopular nature of the charge. Had it been manslaughter, arson, or 
rape, the difficulty might have been obviated. Under these circumstances, 
I informed Mr. Torrey several days ago, of the utter hopelessness of ob- 
taining bail, and, consequently, of getting the important points which both 
himself and numerous friends at the North were sincerely and ardently 
desirous to have tried and adjudicated, before the highest tribunals of the 
country. Mr. Torrey did not, therefore, I am persuaded, desire to escape 
from prison to avoid a thorough investigation of the questions of law in- 
volved in his case while that seemed attainable, but was, on the contrary, 
T am inclined to believe, driven to this unfortunate attempt by despair of 
being able to procure such investigation. For one, I do not find in my 
heart to reprehend very sternly the unwillingness of any man, especially a 
northern abolitionist, to meet a jury in a slaveholding State, upon a ques- 
tion touching in any way the interests of slavery. Interest and passion 
and popular clamour may influence even the purest of men. Mere sur- 
mises may, in the willing or incautious mind, ripen into proofs. A peni- 
tentiary is, at best, an uncomfortable home, and even the tedium and 
annoyances of confinement in the city jail, with declining health, have 
been, I think, but little alleviated, with a few worthy exceptions, by ‘‘ the 
active agency,” ‘‘ the honourable sympathy,” or the solicitations and 
friendly inquiries of the citizens of Baltimore, though these are often be- 
stowed upon the most degraded felon. Thus much I have felt it my duty, 
as the counsel of Mr. Torrey, to say, fearing that an undue use might be 
made, by those anxious to convict him, of an occurrence which is neither 

. novel nor surprising under circumstances such as these I have indicated, 





and which has no intrinsic connexion with the questions of the truth or 
falsity of the charges against my client, or the guilt or innocence of the 
acts charged.—S. P. Anprews, of counsel for C. T. Torrey, 





Cusa.—The Jamaica Royal Gazette states, on information just. 
received by the Zrent steamer, that the authorities had deported no less 
than 18,000 free coloured and black people from the island. 


Bourson.—ImmicRraTion.—We see by the Feuille Hebdoma- 
daire, that immigration begins to assume an important aspect at Bourbon. 
From our knowledge of the Bourbon planters, and the state of things in 
that colony, we do not anticipate a very enviable lot for the immigrants 
domiciled in that island. The authorities will doubtless take care that 
those who may be dissatisfied do not escape to “‘ bring up an evil report 
of the land.””—Mauritius Watchman. 

France.—Anti-Siavery Petitions.—From the French Abo- 
litionist we take the following particulars of the petitions for the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery, recently presented to the Chamber of Deputies. 


The first petition was signed by Julien Galée, No. 1, Rue Neuve-des- 
Mathurins, and 1,505 others. Among them may be observed, Marul 
Verdier, 58, Rue Montmartre; Guebault, a man of letters; Guaball, a 
colonial ex-magistrate, 29, Rue-du-Dragon ; La Rivalliére, painter ; Fon- 
talba, retired captain; Agricol Perdignier; Saint-Remy Mondesir ; the 
workmen at the printing-office of Schneider and Langrand, at the print- 
ing-office of Fournier, at the printing-office of Paul Dupont, at the ma- 
nufactory of Pleyel and Co., at the lithographic press of Gosslin, at the 
printing-office of Bathune and Plon, at the lithographic press of Lemer- 
cier, Rue-de-Seine, at the printing-office of Ducessois ; the workmen at 
Offroy House, Rue Sainte Marguerite; at the foundry, Rue Madame, 
&c., &c. This was presented by M. Isambert, February 19th. 

The second petition, containing 1,903 signatures, was presented on the 
11th of March, by M. de Lamartine. 

The third petition, containing 620 signatures, was presented on the 
30th of March, by M. Ag. de Gasparin. 4 

The fourth, containing 612 signatures, by M. Jouvenul, deputy from 
the Tenth Arrondissement of Paris, on the 22nd of August. 

The 5th, containing 404 signatures, by M. de Larochejacquelin, on the 
26th of April. 

The sixth, containing 476 signatures, by M. Taillandeir, deputy from the 
Third Arrondissement of Paris, on the 27th of April. Among the names 
may be observed those of MM. Eugéne Sue, Emm. Arago, A. de Saint 
Cheron, E. Scribe, Ferret, L. Blanc, V. Schcelcher, Altaroche, Félix Pyat, 
Roy, an old colonist, Ferdinand Denis, brother of the reporter, Pilert, 
Bonnard, Astrem, Songére, Mauvais, member of the Institute, F. Flocon, 
Al. Mic, Lieut.-Gen. Viscount Villiers, Edward Genonde, l’Abbé Migne, 
founder of the Univers Religieux, Mery, &c., &c, 

The seventh petition, containing 475 signatures, of which 175 were 
those of artists, and among which were those of MM. Pradier, David d’An- 
gers, Drolling, Verdier, Vabet, an old deputy and man of letters, &c., 
was presented on the 27th of August, by M. Carnot, deputy of the 
Seine. 

The eighth petition was presented on the same day by General Paix- 
hans, and contained 603 signatures of citizens of Metz and the Moselle. 

The ninth petition, containing also 603 signatures, and comprising that 
of M. Ed. Dupont, advocate, was presented.on the 28th of April. 

The tenth petition, presented on the 4th of May, by M. Abatlucci, de- 
puty of the Loiret, contained 120 signatures, and among them those of 
MM. Michelet, Ed. Quinet, Count Charles de Lasteyrie, Jules Renou- © 
ard, &c. : 

M. Ledru-Rollin, deputy of the Sarthe, presented on the same day 
the eleventh petition, from the workmen of Lyons, containing 1705 sig- 
natures. 

There were, in the whole, 9,038 signatures. 





HMiscellanea. 





Free Lasourn—Tue Cost or Propucine Sucar.—One of 
the most encouraging circumstances with regard to the British colonies in 
the West Indies, is the great improvement which is taking place in agri- 
culture, and which the Earl of Elgin and the other governors are doing 
everything in their power to promote. Amongst the numerous agricul- 
tural societies formed in Jamaica is one in the parish of Clarendon, and 
amongst the prizes offered by that society was one of 20/., to be given to 
the manager of the plantation who should produce the greatest quantity 
of sugar at the smallest cost. It appears from the report of the Jamaica 
Royal Agricultural Society, that two managers competed for this prize, 
one of whom succeeded in producing sugar at a cost of nine shillings and 
sixpence halfpenny per cwt., and the other at an expense of eight shiilings 
and tenpence three farthings. This is a surprisingly cheap rate of pro- 
duction, much cheaper indeed than anything we had supposed to be pos- 
sible, and would justify much stronger hopes of the triumph of free labour 
over slave labour than we should before have ventured previously to in- 
dulge.— Liverpool Times. [We should know better what to make of 
this, if we were informed what charges were included in this amount.— 
Ed. A. 8. Reporter.) 


Immigration To THE West Inp1Es.—From private accounts 
we derive the gratifying information, that Government, having procured 
the necessary security from Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, have 
resolved to convey to these colonies, between October and April, 5000, 
and 5000, and 2500 Coolies respectively. —Guiana Times. 
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